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NEWS AND NOTES 



THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The Seventh Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English will be held Thursday and Friday, November 29 and 30, and 
Saturday, December i, in the Congress Hotel, Chicago. The central 
location of the convention and the unusually excellent accommodations 
promised by the hotel ought to make possible a very large and satis- 
factory meeting. The plan inaugurated last year of devoting Thtirsday 
afternoon to a conference on the supervision of English teaching was so 
successful that it will be followed again. On Thursday evening there 
will be a conference on "Values" and their determination. The three 
addresses at the general session Friday morning will duster about the 
idea of Americanization in the broad sense of the development of intel- 
ligent patriotism. On Friday afternoon we shall break up into sections 
for discussion of special problems: the College Section under the direction 
of Professor J. M. Thomas, of the University of Minnesota; the Normal- 
and Elementary-School Section under the direction of Mr. D. 0. Coate, 
of LaCrosse, Wisconsin; the High-School Section under the direction 
of Miss Claudia Crump ton, of Montevallo, Alabama; the Public- 
Speaking Section under the direction of Mr. J. M. Clapp, of New York 
City; and the Library Section under the direction of Miss Mary E. Hall, 
of Brooklyn, New York. Friday evening the usual annual dinner, with 
two or three spicy, pithy speakers, will be enjoyed. The convention 
will close Saturday with a group of section meetings in the morning and 
an afternoon conference on training teachers. 



THE ASSOCIATIONS 

ALABAMA 

The returns from the questionnaire sent out to seventy-five high 
schools during last spring indicate that there is in our schools decidedly 
less of organized effort to improve oral English than there should be. 

It is very interesting to note that only 20 per cent manifested such 
an interest in the subject of oral English as to wish to help and be helped 
by others. The other 80 per cent showed a mixture of indifference to 
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the importance of oral English with inabihty to understand what is 
meant by " oral English as a course." 

The principal of one high school remarked that in spite of the 
excellent work of his English teacher in oral composition, it seemed that 
little was accomplished in improving the daily oral English of the 
individual pupil. The existence of the same situation in most of our 
high schools seems to show that too little time and too little effort are 
given as to kmv a student tells what he has learned for the recitation, or 
what he may wish to tell another in conversation. We teachers grow 
careful of our oral English because we feel that it is demanded of us. It 
is interesting to speculate how some teacher or teachers may work out 
a plan for the students by which such pride in their English can be 
created as to improve the daily speech. 

Following is a summary of the questions asked in a questionnaire: 

1. Have you an organized course in oral English? Yes, 10; no, 5; not 
answering, 60. 

2. How many years does it cover? One year, 2; two years, i; three 
years, 1; four years, 6; not answering, 65. 

3. Is it a part of the regular course in English ? Yes, 10; not answering, 65. 

4. How much of the oral English is done in the dramatic clubs, debating 
clubs, etc.? AU, i; half, 2; "most of it," 3; "part," 3; none, 2; not answer- 
ing, 64. 

5. Do you have a text for use in class ? No, 7; not answering, 68. 

6. Has the teacher of oral English had previous preparation? Yes, 10; 
no, 2; not answering, 63. 

R. P. Wills 
Jackson County High School 
ScoTTSBOEO, Ala. 

OtTR ALLIES 

American teachers of English will take a lively interest in the follow- 
ing account of the general meeting of the English Association of Great 
Britain, which was held at Bedford College on May 25, 1917. 

A number of resolutions on education were passed, of which we may 
quote the last: 

In the reconstruction of our national education increased attention should 
be given (i) to the study of the English language, the command of which is for 
an Englishman an almost necessary condition of any true, liberal, or extended 
activity of mind; and (2) to the study of English literature, not only as national 
literature, but as the only great literature universally accessible to Englishmen, 
and for Englishmen the best way of approach to the understanding of the 
literature of other times and peoples. 
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The retiring president, the Marquis of Crewe, gave an address on 
"War and English Poetry." 

On the next day there was a discussion on "Reading Aloud." 
Mr. Guy Kendall, head master of University College School, who was in 
the chair, said he had been exploring the possibilities of reading aloud in 
the classroom. It might be given too prominent a place, but on the other 
hand we must avoid the danger of falling into the tradition of the classical 
schools. In his concluding remarks he added that he valued reading 
aloud especially, but thought that some literature is meant to be read 
silently, and should be so read. 

Miss Sellon (Frances Holland School) said that the actual reading 
of the text is most important; explanations, historical setting, bio- 
graphical details, are valuable, but should be subordinate. Children 
should be trained to appreciate metaphor, rhythm, and phrase; this 
develops the literary sense. The living voice makes the dead page live; 
of this she had some striking illustrations with her own classes. The 
children must be as active as possible. Children should, when still 
young, be allowed to read Shakespeare, the value of whose works could 
not be overestimated. The teacher should, however, always do the 
first reading, and it did not matter if children did not understand every 
word. Parents should let their children read aloud to them, and from 
older writers as well as from modern. Home reading is a matter of 
national importance, yet many homes are bookless. She wants time set 
apart in the period of training for the cultivation of the voice. An oral 
test should be an integral part of every examination in English. 

Miss Elsie Fogerty spoke at length on rhythm and meter, and gave 
some telling specimens of her own method of reciting verse. 

Mr. Greening Lamborn (East Oxford School) pleaded the cause of 
sound as the vital element in poetry. There might be comfort for the 
heart, he said, where the head cannot understand. Why is there less 
appreciation of poetry now than in the Middle Ages ? When men hear 
poetry they see the higher gift, and love it. To secure appreciation of 
form, one must read for the ear. People who can see nothing in poetry 
can hear a great deal. To read poetry for its intellectual meaning is to 
put on colored spectacles. The essential appeal of emotional poetry is 
to the senses, not to the soul; and the same is true of reUgion. The words 
of a poem ought to have the same sound-values as the poet heard. 
Rhythm makes us feel, which is the essential thing; words only make 
us think. It is better to sacrifice sense than sacrifice music. The 
object of the poet is to create a mood, and reading must aim at suggesting 
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this mood. Poetry is not concerned with the real. He wants three 
reforms: (i) more attention to speech in the training of teachers; 
(2) reduction in size of classes, as large classes make adequate oral 
practice for the individual impossible; (3) more time for training children 
in clear, fluent habits of speech. Dialectical peculiarities can be over- 
come — to the extent, at least, of getting children to pronounce and 
speak correctly in school hours. It is a good thing to let a boy read 
aloud to the class, and then question the class on the passage; their 
answers will show him whether he has read clearly. Silent reading, 
tested by making a pupil describe orally what he had read, is also 
valuable. 

Mr. P. J. Hartog said reading could not be taught analytically, but 
only by imitation. There is no agreement about the way in which lyrics 
ought to be read, and personally he can not give his assent to all the 
readings which he has heard. The same phenomenon is observable in 
Germany, where he has heard poetry read in every kind of way. In 
France there is more uniformity. It must be remembered that the 
lyric is not elemental; ballads and songs are, and the child can manage 
them. No one has yet got to the bottom of verse, meter, and 
rhythm. 

Mrs. Bagnall (Clapham High School) described the terminal compe- 
titions in reading, with badges for those who passed, which were held in 
her school. 

Mr. C. B. Wheeler (Mercers' School) said that the three desiderata 
for success in reading aloud are a pleasant voice, good enunciation, 
and dramatic expression. The most common fault is monotony; Eng- 
lish people are afraid to let themselves go. 

Mr. W. Ripman said that it is sufficient if speech is not unpleasant, 
and presents no peculiarities which could divert attention from the 
meaning. His principle is, "Nothing should divert attention from what 
I say to how I say it." He thinks that children ought to be trained when 
quite young in good habits of enunciation and reading; good speech 
should be attained before the age of seven. He spoke of the need of 
oral tests in examinations, and told a story of how at a certain imi- 
versity it was the teachers who objected to the introduction of oral tests 
as tending to lower the dignity of the examination. 

Mr. John Bailey, in moving a vote of thanks to the chairman 
and the openers, related a story of an officer who read the Faerie 
Queene to his men when they were in a particularly difficult situation. 
They did not understand the words, but the poetry had a soothing 
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influence upon them. Nothing better could be said in favor of poetry 
than that. 

On the motion of Mr. Ripman, it was referred to the committee 
to consider the question of an obligatory oral test in examinations. 



USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

Ten Lessons on Food Conservation, published by the Government 
Printer at Washington, D.C., should have the widest possible circulation. 
— The Omaha Public Library has reprinted Miss Zora I. Shields's address 
on Books and Tools. — ^The latest issue of Professor C. A. McMurray's 
" T)^e Studies " is called A School Course in Geography and History Based 
on Large Units. Address Peabody College for Teachers. Price lo cents. 
— Pratt Institute, in Brooklyn, issues a useful list of Technical Books of 
igi6. — Professor Trabue, of Teachers College, New York, has published 
the Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale for Measuring the 
Quality of English Composition. Order from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Price 8 cents. 



THE PERIODICALS 

IS AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION IMPROVING? 

The question whether higher education is improving is profitably 
discussed by President Nicholas Murray Butler in the Educational 
Review for September. The writer believes that the colleges, and par- 
ticularly the universities, are outgrowing the worship of some of their 
ancient "fetishes." New subjects are finding place, extension work is 
now respectable, marked progress is being made in vocational education, 
particularly in law, medicine, engineering, architecture, and teaching. 
Some instructors, however, are not content to be teachers, but must be 
preachers as well, taking upon themselves to proselyte for some par- 
ticular philosophy of life. College and university teachers suffer from 
lack of criticism and supervision. "A man may be a most admirable 
scholar and yet a wretched teacher of the young without that fact being 
pointed out to him, or even discovered, through a long academic career." 
On the whole, higher education is "meeting the demands of a new and 
increasingly complicated economic and social life." 
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THE BRITISH VIEW OF AMERICAN SPEECH 

The School World, of London, takes occasion to comment at length, 
in a recent number, upon the article on "American Speech," by Pro- 
fessor F. N. Scott, which appeared in the English Journal for January. 
The writer, who signs himself "A.B.," thinks that Professor Scott mis- 
takes the meaning of the British objection to American speech. That 
consists essentially in disUke for what cannot be named, perhaps, by 
any other word than "twang." This is something more than nasality 
and something more definite than unpleasantness. 

THE READING ATTAINMENTS OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN 

Co-operation between departments of education and departments 
of English in universities is an example of a hopeful sign. Such an 
example is found in an article on " The Reading Attainments of College 
Freshmen," by Professors M. E. Haggerty and J. M. Thomas, of the 
University of Minnesota, in School and Society for August 25. At the 
close of the college year of 1916-17 all the Freshmen in the academic 
college of the university were given a test in reading. Paragraphs were 
selected from standard writers, and questions which could be answered 
by reading the paragraphs were arranged for each, after the general 
plan of the Thorndike reading scales, which have appeared in the 
Teachers College Record. The results of the investigation are presented 
in a series of tables and graphs and are highly interesting. On the whole, 
efficiency in the reading tests appeared to be not so good a measure of the 
attainment of the student in all his college work as in the subject of 
rhetoric. Further, the marks obtained in rhetoric were more indicative 
of success in other school subjects than were the scores in reading. On 
the basis of the results so far obtained four partially evaluated tests of 
comparable difficulty are being prepared for further testing. 

THE TEACHING OF APPRECIATION 

An excellent analysis of the nature of appreciation is to be found in 
the School World (London) for June. The writer, Miss E. M. White, 
points out that until recently education aimed only at the imparting of 
knowledge. Now we are eager to attempt to develop appreciation, which 
means, essentially, the recognition or enjoyment of the good or the 
true or the beautiful in whatever is being studied. In order to attain 
this result the attitude must be one of expectant interest. Pupils must 
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not be blamed for failure to appreciate, or told that they ought to like 
this, or that they ought to think one thing or another. Examinations 
of the usual type can have no place in the teaching of appreciation. 
The teacher must see that all subjects are but part of the vast history of 
our race, and can be fully understood and appreciated only when regarded 
as some part of man's thought, or action, or expression. 

THE MEASUREMENT OF LANGUAGE ABILITY 

The attitudes of those who approve and those who disapprove the 
use of existing scales for the measurement of English composition are 
reflected in two articles which appear in September journals. The 
first is by Professor M. E. Haggerty, of the University of Minnesota. 
This is published in School and Society under date of September 8 and is 
entitled "Measurement and Diagnosis as Aids to Supervision." The 
writer declares that at present results in composition are inadequate 
because the tasks set are indefinite and results obtained are not accurately 
known. A graduate student who became a principal measured the 
progress of certain children with the aid of both the Hillegas and the 
Harvard-Newton composition scales and is able to show by graphic 
representation what the relative improvement was. Professor Hag- 
gerty argues that there is no danger, as is sometimes alleged, that 
teaching will become mechanical when it is assisted by the new measuring 
devices. 

The other side of the case is presented by Professor Baker Brownell, 
of the State Normal School at Emporia, Kansas, in the School Review 
for September. As a result of numerous studies and experiments 
carried on in his institution, he concludes that all the attempts so far 
made to measure language ability are purely empirical, failing to analyze 
the compositions measured into their variable elements. He believes 
that before adequate tests of success in English composition can be 
devised it will be necessary to discover precisely what elements in com- 
position may be expected to produce certain effects. Each of these 
elements must then be measured separately. Obviously, one class of 
such elements is made up of purely mechanical matters, such as spelling. 
Another includes elements that involve taste on the part of the reader. 
The third may be called the actual thought-content. The writer 
regards the whole matter as exceedingly complex— perhaps hopelessly 
complex. Progress will depend, in any case, on the possibEity of 
analysis of the so-called variable elements in language. 



